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read little, but received a sound training in welfare work among
the local villagers, Mary Anne never indulged in welfare work.
Such knowledge as she possessed taught her simply and solely
to attract men. Catherine Glynne, with her social advantages
and her long pedigree, did not need to attract men. She needed
merely to sit and wait until some man who really attracted her
plucked up courage to propose to the daughter of all the Glynnes.

Mary Anne, musing at Grosvenor Gate, realised that in
conflict with the Gladstones she must depend solely upon her
natural wit and charm. Compared to them she and her Dizzy
were mere adventurers, with nothing but his -debts and her
legacy from Wyndham Lewis behind them, and this legacy,
though very useful, did not amount to a great deal when set
against her Dizzy's debts. Catherine and Gladstone had every-
thing in their favour from the point of view of wealth, education,
and family connections.

"But .then," Mary Anne told herself, "Gladstone certainly
isn't half so brilliant as Dizzy, Where would Gladstone be now,
if he had to rely solely on himself, like Dizzy? And could
Gladstone write successful novels if he were in debt and needed
money?"

Still, the dice seemed loaded very heavily in Gladstone's
favour. Except that Disraeli could always retreat to Bradenham
when the worst came to the worst and hide there from creditors,
since his father was capable of providing bed and board, his
only assets were the faithful devotion of Mary Anne and his own
audacity and industry. Gladstone was able to devote himself
exclusively to politics, whereas periodically Disraeli found him-
self compelled to write novels in order to finance his very
existence.

Mary Anne's saddest reflection centred on the fact that
Catherine was twenty years her junior. She found herself aged
forty-nine opposed to Catherine aged twenty-nine, just as
Disraeli aged thirty-seven and officeless was opposed to Gladstone
aged thirty-two in office and with previous experience of office.

"I am old enough," Mary Anne reflected, "to be Catherine
Gladstone's mother. Inevitably she'll have children and I
shan't, but they will add to her prestige and they may not affect
her vitality."

Everything about the Gladstones was so essentially sound,
correct and respectable. Once upon a time in winter the Glynnes
spent some time at Hastings, and next door to them stayed Prince
George of Cambridge and his cousin Prince George of Hanover.